THE GLORIFICATION OF WAR

No State could logically admit any Tribunal higher than itself, whose
decisions it would have to accept, without in fact disappearing.
Among States war only can reign. Conflict is the very essence and
rule of the relations between States: friendship is only fortuitous and
exceptional.

Between State and State there is no law. A law being only an
infinitely superior force, a State which recognised it would be admitting
its weakness. It would be only a tolerated community, grotesquely
pretending to be a State without the power to exercise a State's essential
function, which is to repulse constraint by force. . . .

A small State has a right to exist only in proportion to its powers
of resistance. . . . Among States, there is only one force of law: the
law of the strongest. ... So it is perfectly reasonable that wars have
occurred between States.

The State may not be called upon for either pity or benevolence.
Prudence alone dictates that others may be damaged only so far as
considerable advantage results to the aggressor from that damage.

A State is unable to commit any crime. ... It is not a question of
right, it is a question of interest to observe treaties. . . . Whoever has
the power can create a new state of things which will be as much the
law as that which preceded. Despite all treaties, the weak are the
prey of the strong, as soon as the latter wish this and can effect
it. ... This state of things can even be qualified as moral, since it
is rational. . . .

The State which is organised for peace alone is not a true State; it
demonstrates its full significance only by its preparedness for war. . . .
The law is the friend of the weak. . . .

The absence of preparation for war in any people is a sign of
physical and moral decadence. . . .

The national State, which is the highest form of culture and of the
race, can be constituted only by the destruction of other States, which
can be logically achieved only by violence. . . .

No poet could incarnate the character of an age, of a people . . .
better than the warrior, who gives visible expression to that which is,
whose every step crushes a world, whose decisions are demonstrated
by the complexity of movements of an arm, and whose every thought
sets fire to cities, prostrates peoples in the dust, devastates countries
and drives armies before him. . . .

Certainly it is possible in politics to adjourn questions, but, if the
occasion arises, then he who has the force and feels himself ready deter-
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